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A BALASUBRAMANIAN, Siva K. see Cole, Catherine A. 
ABEELE, Piet Vandeen and Douglas L. MACLACHLAN (June 1993) 


(1994), Process Tracing of Emotional Responses to BARLOW, Todd and Michael S. WOGALTER (1993), 


TV Ads: Revisiting the Warmth Monitor (March), 
586-600. 


Because of the transient nature of some emotions stimulated during 
TV commercials, measurement of emotional reactions at various 
points during an ad requires process tracing. This research discusses 
the analysis of process-tracing data using the Warmth Monitor as 
an illustration. We show that the establishment of the reliability 
and validity of process-tracing measures hinges on a suitable choice 
of the relevant domain of (co)variance in the data. The Warmth 
Monitor is shown to provide a reliable measure of warmth, but 
questions remain regarding the construct’s meaning and valid 
measurement. 


ARNOULD, Eric J. and Linda L. PRICE (1993), River 


Magic: Extraordinary Experience and the Extended 
Service Encounter (June), 24-45. 


This article explores the provision of extraordinary hedonic ex- 
periences on commercial, multiday river rafting trips in the Col- 
orado River basin. White water river rafting provides a dramatic 
illustration of some of the complex features of delivering an ex- 
traordinary experience. Multiple methods were employed over two 
years of data collection to articulate the lived meaning of this ex- 
perience from both the guides’ and the consumers’ perspectives. 
Robust quantitative measures were developed from rich qualitative 
data. Participant observation and interview data enriched the in- 
terpretation of quantitative results. Experiential themes of personal 
growth and self-renewal, ““communitas,” and harmony with nature 
are evidenced across the data; they evolve and are woven together 
over the course of the trip. Together they are significant in ex- 
plaining overall satisfaction. There is a complex relationship be- 
tween client expectations and satisfaction. The narrative of the 
rafting experience rather than relationships between expectations 
and outcomes is shown to be central to its evaluation. Implications 
for other services and consumption activities are discussed. 


B 


BABIN, Barry J., William R. DARDEN, and Mitch 


GRIFFIN (1994), Work and/or Fun: Measuring He- 
donic and Utilitarian Shopping Value (March), 644- 
656. 


Consumer researchers’ growing interest in consumer experiences 
has revealed that many consumption activities produce both he- 
donic and utilitarian outcomes. Thus, there is an increasing need 
for scales to assess consumer perceptions of both hedonic and util- 
itarian values. This article describes the development of a scale 
measuring both values obtained from the pervasive consumption 
experience of shopping. The authors develop and validate the scale 
using a multistep process. The results demonstrate that distinct 
hedonic and utilitarian shopping value dimensions exist and are 
related to a number of important consumption variables. Impli- 
cations for further applications of the scale are discussed. 


Alcoholic Beverage Warnings in Magazine and Tele- 
vision Advertisements (June), 147-156. 


Two experiments investigated the impact of warnings in mass- 
media advertising in print (magazine) or broadcast (television) al- 
coholic beverage ads. Experiment | showed that participants ex- 
posed to highly conspicuous warnings in print ads performed better 
on subsequent memory and knowledge tests than those exposed 
to less conspicuous warnings. Less conspicuous warnings were 
generally no better than no warnings. In experiment 2, participants 
viewing broadcast commercials with both-modality warnings gen- 
erally performed better than those exposed to voice-only or no 
warnings. Print-only warnings produced performance equivalent 
to, or in one case lower than, both-modality warnings. Both ex- 
periments show that warnings in ads can communicate information 
if presented in a salient form. 


BELK, Russell W. and Gregory S. COON (1993), Gift 


Giving as Agapic Love: An Alternative to the Ex- 
change Paradigm Based on Dating Experiences (De- 
cember), 393-417. 


The social sciences are dominated by a paradigm that views human 
behavior as instrumental exchange. It is not surprising that con- 
sumer research on gift giving has also been dominated by this 
exchange paradigm. The present research on dating gift giving 
among American college students finds support for two variants 
of this paradigm, but it also reveals an alternative paradigm of gift 
giving as an expression of agapic love. It is suggested that agapic 
expressiveness is a needed addition to exchange instrumentalism 
for understanding gift giving and perhaps for understanding con- 
sumer behavior in general. 


BICKART, Barbara A. see Simmons, Carolyn J. (Sep- 


tember 1993) 


BOLLER, Gregory W. see Munch, James M. (September 


1993) 


BOULDING, William and Amna KIRMANI (1993), A 


Consumer-Side Experimental Examination of Sig- 
naling Theory: Do Consumers Perceive Warranties 
as Signals of Quality? (June), 111-123. 


This article examines consumers’ perceptions of warranties within 
the framework of economic signaling theory. We develop propo- 
sitions about conditions under which higher warranties may lead 
to higher, lower, or the same quality perceptions as do lower war- 
ranties. These quality perceptions of consumers are consistent with 
different types of market equilibria predicted by signaling theory. 
The propositions are tested in an experiment which varies warranty 
length, warranty scope, and the conditions for warranty signaling. 
Results suggest that, in general, consumer responses to warranties 
are consistent with the behavioral assumptions of signaling theory. 
The authors suggest that consumer researchers can gain greater 
insight by integrating signaling theory with psychologically based 
approaches. 
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BROWN, Tom J. and Michael L. ROTHSCHILD ( 1993), 
Reassessing the Impact of Television Advertising 
Clutter (June), 138-146. 


It has been suggested that increasing levels of clutter on television 
lead to diminished memory retrieval for advertised brands. Al- 
though earlier studies have shown that clutter decreases an indi- 
vidual’s ability to recall a brand, it is not clear that clutter will 
have the same effect on other measures of nemory. Two experi- 
ments with important methodologic differences from prior clutter 
studies investigated the impact of clutter on recognition, aided 
recall, and unaided recall. The results suggest that clutter may not 
significantly affect an individual’s true ability to remember what 
was seen. 


BRUCKS, Merrie see Wallendorf, Melanie (December 
1993) 


BURNS, Mary Jane see Gardial, Sarah Fisher (March 
1994) 


C 
CARLSON, Les see Tripp, Carolyn (March 1994) 


CELSI, Richard L., Randall L. ROSE, and Thomas W. 
LEIGH (1993), An Exploration of High-Risk Leisure 
Consumption through Skydiving (June), 1-23. 


A sociocultural approach is used to explore voluntary high-risk 
consumption. Specifically, we examine the dynamics of individuals’ 
motives, risk perceptions, and benefit/cost outcomes of partici- 
pation in increasingly popular high-risk leisure activities such as 
skydiving, climbing, and BASE jumping (parachuting from fixed 
objects). An ethnography of a skydiving subculture provides the 
primary empirical data. We propose an extended dramatic model 
that explains both macroenvironmental and inter- and intraper- 
sonal influences and motives for high-risk consumption. Key find- 
ings indicate (1) an evolution of motives that explains initial and 
continuing participation in high-risk activities and (2) a coinciding 
evolution of risk acculturation that leads to the normalization of 
risk. 

CHANDRASHEKARAN, Murali see Kardes, Frank R. 
(June 1993) 


CLEMONS, D. Scott see Gardial, Sarah Fisher (March 
1994) 


COLE, Catherine A. and Siva K. BALASUBRAMANIAN 
(1993), Age Differences in Consumers’ Search for In- 
formation: Public Policy Implications (June), 157- 
169. 


We investigated whether consumers in their sixties (or older) can 
use nutritional information as accurately as younger consumers 
in a pair of studies, the first conducted in a supermarket setting, 
the second in a laboratory. Both studies indicate that, when shoppers 
are instructed to select a cereal according to specific nutritional 
criteria, elderly subjects are less likely than younger subjects to 
search intensely and to select an appropriate cereal. In the laboratory 
setting, however, the age-related differences diminished when sub- 
jects wrote down all the nutritional information acquired during 
their search. Age-related changes in information-processing ability 
may explain the findings. Implications for public policy are dis- 
cussed. 


COON, Gregory S. see Belk, Russell W. (December 1993) 
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CORFMAN, Kim P. and Donald R. LEHMANN (1993), 


The Importance of Others’ Welfare in Evaluating 
Bargaining Outcomes (June), 124-137. 


This research proposes that negotiators consider each other’s payoffs 
in their evaluation of potential settlements beyond the level nec- 
essary to maintain the bargaining relationship. We further hy- 
pothesize that the way in which negotiators weight their opponents’ 
payoffs, relative to their own, is a function of characteristics of the 
relationship and of the bargainers’ personalities. Specifically, we 
consider liking of the other party, payoff expectations, satisfaction 
with past settlements, the likelihood of future negotiations, ego- 
centricity, and power orientation. We demonstrate the impact of 
these factors on the satisfaction negotiators derive from profiting 
more and less than their opponents using data from an experiment 
in which subjects negotiate with computer-simulated opponents. 


CREYER, Elizabeth H. see Ross, William T., Jr. (Sep- 


tember 1993) 


CROWLEY, Ayn E. and Wayne D. HOYER (1994), An 


Integrative Framework for Understanding Two-sided 
Persuasion (March), 561-574. 


This article develops a framework that encompasses past two-sided 
persuasion research and incorporates additional theory and research 
on optimal arousal and attitude toward the ad to provide expla- 
nations for inconsistencies in previous findings. In particular, ex- 
planations are provided for the following: (1) when credibility gains 
will be enhanced, (2) when refutation is needed, (3) how the message 
should be structured (in terms of amount and placement of negative 
information), and (4) what types of attributes should be discounted 
(in terms of importance, type, and correlation with other attributes). 
In addition, directions for future research are discussed. 


D 


DARDEN, William R. see Babin, Barry J. (March 1994) 
DARLEY, William K. and Jeen-Su LIM (1993), Assessing 


Demand Artifacts in Consumer Research: an Alter- 
native Perspective (December), 489-495. 


In a recent insightful article on demand artifacts in consumer re- 
search, T. A. Shimp, E. M. Hyatt, and D. J. Snyder, using a 1989 
article by J. J. Kellaris and A. D. Cox as backdrop, provided an 
appraisal of demand artifacts. In this article, we critically evaluate 
some of the assumptions and conclusions of Shimp et al.’s analysis 
of the extent to which demand artifacts might explain the 1982 
results of G. J. Gorn as analyzed by Kellaris and Cox. In addition, 
we offer some useful suggestions for minimizing demand problems. 


DORNOFF, Ronald J. see Kardes, Frank R. (June 1993) 


F 


FISHER, Robert J. (1993), Social Desirability Bias and 


the Validity of Indirect Questioning (September), 
303-315. 


Indirect (i.e., structured projective) questioning has been employed 
frequently in marketing and other social sciences to reduce social 
desirability bias, that is, systematic error in self-report measures 
resulting from the desire of respondents to avoid embarrassment 
and project a favorable image to others. Yet little is known about 
the validity of indirect questioning in reducing social desirability 
bias. This article reports on three studies that examine indirect 
questioning as a technique to reduce social desirability bias on self- 
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report measures. The effects of asking indirect (i.e., structured, 
projective) questions were compared with direct (i.e., structured, 
personal) questions. The pattern of results indicates that indirect 
questioning reduces social desirability bias on variables subject to 
social influence and has no significant effect on socially neutral 
variables. The social nature of the differences between direct and 
indirect questioning groups, and the attribution of an undesirable 
trait to an out-group but not an in-group target, supports the view 
that subjects projected their beliefs and evaluations in the indirect 
response situation. These results are consistent across several prod- 
uct categories and indirect question wordings. 


FOLKES, Valerie S., Ingrid M. MARTIN, and Kamal 


GUPTA (1993), When to Say When: Effects of Sup- 
ply on Usage (December), 467-477. 


A series of experiments manipulated product supply to investigate 
the effects on product usage. Subjects were presented with con- 
tainers filled with various amounts of a product and asked to in- 
dicate how much of the product they would use. Consumers tended 
to conserve diminishing resources to that the amount they indicated 
they would use generally decreased as the supply decreased. Con- 
tainer size and the fill level of the container did not influence the 
amount used. 


FRENZEN, Jonathan and Kent NAKAMOTO (1993), 


Structure, Cooperation, and the Flow of Market In- 
formation (December), 360-375. 


This article explores the potential impact of individual consumer 
decisions to transmit or withhold word-of-mouth information on 
the flow of information in a market. Information flow is examined 
in networks composed of graphs and nodes, where graphs represent 
channels that foster information flow and nodes represent sentient 
decision makers who can potentially impede or foster information 
flow. We assert that actors in embedded markets first judge the 
moral hazards imposed by the information they consider for trans- 
mission and the social context of transmission, and then moderate 
their decisions to transmit the information in light of these judge- 
ments. We analyze this process using a modified version of Marshall 
Sahlin’s social exchange theory, examine the plausibility of this 
analysis using two laboratory experiments, and explore the con- 
sequences of this behavior at the aggregate level using a computer 
simulation. Our view highlights the importance of the interplay of 
individuals and their social context for understanding word-of- 
mouth processes. 


G 


GARDIAL, Sarah Fisher, D. Scott CLEMONS, Robert 


B. WOODRUFF, and Mary Jane BURNS (1994), 
Comparing Consumers’ Recall of Prepurchase and 


Postpurchase Product Evaluation Experiences 
(March), 548-560. 


This study explores the phenomenon of postpurchase product 
evaluations primarily by comparing consumers’ recalled postpur- 
chase evaluation experiences with their recalled prepurchase eval- 
uation experiences. Personal interviews and retrospective verbal- 
izations were employed so that respondents could describe the 
phenomena in their own experiences and words. A secondary 
comparison was also made between consumers’ postpurchase 
evaluation experiences in general versus those specifically cued by 
the terms “‘satisfaction” and “‘dissatisfaction.”” While some simi- 
larities exist, the results show important differences between re- 
spondents’ postpurchase thoughts versus those from both prepur- 
chase and satisfaction. Significant implications of these results for 
theory, measurement, and future research are discussed. 
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GOODSTEIN, Ronald C. (1993), Category-based Appli- 
cations and Extensions in Advertising: Motivating 
More Extensive Ad Processing (June), 87-99. 


Consumers watch a television ad at different levels depending on 
their motivation to process the ad. In this article, the fit between 
an ad and an evoked ad schema in memory is hypothesized to 
influence consumers’ motivation to process. It is also hypothesized 
that this motivation is moderated by effects due to consumers’ 
prior category affect and processing goals. Results from an adver- 
tising experiment suggest that ads typical of an evoked schema 
elicit relatively less extensive processing and evaluations, while those 
atypical of the schema motivate more extensive processing and 
evaluations. In an extension of previous research in the domain, 
the results imply that typicality effects are moderated by the ex- 
tremity of prior category affect. Limited evidence also reveals that 
typicality effects may be moderated by ad-processing goals. The 
theoretical and practical implications of these results are discussed. 


GRIFFIN, Mitch see Babin, Barry J. (March 1994) 
GUPTA, Kamal see Folkes, Valerie S. (December 1993) 


H 
HARRIS, Judy see Lynn, Michael (December 1993) 


HEATH, Timothy B., Michael S. MCCARTHY, and 
David L. MOTHERSBAUGH (1994), Spokesperson 
Fame and Vividness Effects in the Context of Issue- 
relevant Thinking: The Moderating Role of Com- 
petitive Setting (March), 520-534. 


Primarily on the basis of research from noncompetitive settings, 
it is generally believed that nonsubstantive advertising features are 
ineffective when consumers engage in issue-relevant thinking. Ex- 
periment | of the current study replicated prior research. Neither 
spokesperson fame nor the vividness of advertising copy influenced 
attitudes in noncompetitive settings. However, these same features 
proved effective in the context of balanced competition. When 
brands were homogenous (experiment 2) or characterized by large 
price-quality trade-offs (experiment 3), nonsubstantive features 
improved attitudes and choice probabilities despite issue-relevant 
thinking. When trade-offs were small, however, nonsubstantive 
features were again ineffective. The results suggest that balanced 
competition can neutralize the effects of substantive features, in- 
crease indecision, and promote perceptual contrast. These effects 
then empower nonsubstantive features to serve as heuristics and/ 
or reduce the risk of postpreference regret. 


HIRSCHMAN, Elizabeth C. (1994), Consumers and 
Their Animal Companions (March), 616-632. 


Despite the widespread practice of keeping companion animals, 
virtually no consumer behavior studies have been conducted on 
this phenomenon. The present inquiry uses detailed depth inter- 
views with consumers to expand three a priori themes—animals 
as friends, animals as self, and animals as family members—and 
to discuss two emergent themes: (1) companion animals’ mediation 
between nature and culture, and (2) the socialization of consumers’ 
companion animal preference patterns. Building on this knowledge, 
several directions for future research on companion animals are 
discussed. 


HOFFER, George E. see Peterson, Steven P. (March 1994) 

HOLBROOK, Morris B. (1993), Nosialgia and Con- 
sumption Preferences: Some Emerging Patterns of 
Consumer Tastes (September), 245-256. 


As studied in recent consumer research, the role of nostalgia in- 
volves both (1) a link between age and the development of con- 





sumer tastes (over time) and (2) the relationship of nostalgia prone- 
ness (a psychographic variable) to patterns of consumer preferences. 
However, questions remain concerning whether the influence of 
nostalgia proneness and age can be regarded as two independent 
aspects of nostalgic consumption. This research reports a pair of 
studies that investigate this issue with respect to motion picture 
preferences among subjects. Study | uses an age-homogeneous 
sample to examine 20 items that assess nostalgia proneness, to 
derive a nostalgia scale, to form a spatial representation of movie 
preferences, and to test the fit of a vector reflecting differential 
nostalgia-related tastes in this preference space. Study 2 generalizes 
these results to a sample heterogeneous with respect to age and 
shows that age and nostalgia proneness appear to work indepen- 
dently as separate aspects of nostalgic preference patterns. 


HOUSTON, Michael J. see Huffman, Cynthia (Septem- 


ber 1993) 


HOYER, Wayne D. see Crowley, Ayn E. (March 1994) 
HUFFMAN, Cynthia and Michael J. HOUSTON (1993), 


Goal-oriented Experiences and the Development of 
Knowledge (September), 190-207. 


This research investigates the learning that occurs throughout sev- 
eral information acquisition and choice experiences. The effects 
of three factors that may naturally vary in consumer experiences 
are studied: a consumer’s goals, how much the consumer knows 
about the product’s features prior to information acquisition and 
choice, and the content of feedback received after choice. Results 
show that the information consumers learn is organized in memory 
around the goal(s) that drives the experiences. Further, higher levels 
of prior feature knowledge result in more accurate knowledge after 
experience, but, contrary to predictions, subjects with no prior 
feature knowledge are quite adept at focusing on their goal in the 
choice process and at learning goal-appropriate information. The 
presence of feedback and its consistency with a consumer’s goal 
are also shown to affect the goal orientation and organization of 
brand and feature knowledge gained during choice experiences. 


HYATT, Eva M. see Shimp, Terence A. (December 1993) 


| 


ISEN, Alice M. see Kahn, Barbara E. (September 1993) 


J 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris (1993), Preattentive Mere Expo- 


sure Effects (December), 376-392. 


Mere exposure to a brand name or product package can encourage 
a consumer to have a more favorable attitude toward the brand, 
even when the consumer cannot recollect the initial exposure. This 
article provides evidence that mere exposure effects persist when 
initial exposures to brand names and product packages are inci- 
dental, devoid of any intentional effort to process the brand in- 
formation. These unintentional mere exposure effects are attributed 
to preattentive processes and are explained through hemispheric 
processing theory. 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris and Luk WARLOP (1993), The 


Influence of Classical Conditioning Procedures on 
Subsequent Attention to the Conditioned Brand 
(September), 171-189. 


Three experiments are used to investigate the influence of condi- 
tioning procedures on attention to a conditioned stimulus. In ex- 
periment |, scenes presented in a sequence that is consistent with 
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prescribed conditioning procedures are shown to encourage atten- 
tion to the advertised brands in subsequent product display. Ex- 
periment 2 suggests that differential attention to conditioned brands 
can be attributed to the signaling properties the brand acquires as 
a consequence of conditioning. Evidence from a third experiment 
raises the possibility that semantic conditioning may be responsible 
for the effects observed in experiments | and 2. The findings suggest 
that current prescriptions on the use of conditioning procedures 
may need to be updated. 


JENSEN, Thomas D. see Tripp, Carolyn (March 1994) 
JOHNSON, Eric see Morwitz, Vicki G. (June 1993) 
JUN, Sung Youl see Mazumdar, Tridib (December 1993) 


K 


KAHN, Barbara E. and Alice M. ISEN (1993), The In- 
fluence of Positive Affect on Variety Seeking among 
Safe, Enjoyable Products (September), 257-270. 


In three brand-choice experiments executed on personal computers, 
a significant interaction was found regarding the influence of pos- 
itive affect, induced by the gift of a small bag of candy or sugarless 
gum, on variety-seeking behavior. In three food categories (crackers, 
soup, and snack foods), a positive-affect manipulation increased 
variety-seeking behavior relative to that in the control conditions, 
when circumstances did not make unpleasant or negative features 
of the items in the choice task salient. However, when a negative 
feature, such as the possibility that a product would taste bad, was 
made more salient, there was no difference in variety-seeking be- 
havior between the subjects who had received the small gift and 
the control subjects. Positive affect was also found (1) to increase 
the tendency of subjects to categorize nontypical items as belonging 
to a predefined product category, (2) to increase credibility that a 
product designed to reduce negative health effects would be suc- 
cessful, and (3) to increase variety-seeking behavior in choice sets 
containing the latter two types of items. 


KALYANARAM, Gurumurthy see Kardes, Frank R. 
(June 1993) 

KARDES, Frank R., Gurumurthy KALYANARAM, 
Murali CHANDRASHEKARAN, and Ronald J. 
DORNOFF (1993), Brand Retrieval, Consideration 
Set Composition, Consumer Choice, and the Pi- 
oneering Advantage (June), 62-75. 


Recent research on the pioneering advantage has shown that con- 
sumers often prefer pioneering brands to follower brands. Recent 
research on consumer choice suggests that information about 
brands is filtered through a series of sequential cognitive processes. 
This study attempts to integrate these two separate lines of research 
by investigating the effects of pioneering on each stage of the mul- 
tistage decision process. A within-subjects longitudinal experiment 
was conducted to simulate brand order of entry into a new market. 
We also developed a sequential logit model to isolate the direct 
impact of pioneering on each stage of the decision process while 
controlling for indirect effects of pioneering on previous stages. 
The results revealed that the pioneering brand (vs. followers) is 
more likely to be retrieved, considered, and selected. Moreover, 
the results revealed that consumers are more likely to bypass con- 
sideration set formation when the choice decision is simple (vs. 
complex). Theoretical and practical implications of the results are 
discussed. 


KIM, Young Chan see Otnes, Cele (September 1993) 
KIRMANI, Amna see Boulding, William (June 1993) 
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KOSLOW, Scott, Prem N. SHAMDASANI, and Ellen E. 
TOUCHSTONE (1994), Exploring Language Effects 
in Ethnic Advertising: A Sociolinguistic Perspective 
(March), 575-585. 


The authors apply sociolinguistic theories of accommodation to 
investigate how consumers in a minority subculture respond to 
the use of their ethnic language in advertising. Specifically, Hispanic 
consumers’ responses to the varying degrees of Spanish-language 
usage in print advertising were examined. It was found that the 
effects of Spanish usage in advertising can be usefully explained 
by accommodation theory. Spanish-language advertising increased 
Hispanic consumers’ perception of advertiser sensitivity to Hispanic 
culture and people, and this perception in turn enhanced affect 
toward the advertisements. Yet, after controlling for perceived ad- 
vertiser sensitivity, it was also found that advertising exclusively 
in Spanish decreased affect toward the advertisement. This finding 
may be interpreted to mean that though Spanish-language adver- 
tising appears to signal solidarity with the Hispanic community, 
exclusive use of Spanish in advertising may arouse Hispanic in- 
securities about language usage. Implications for future research 
and theory on language choice and usage in communication to 
consumer subcultures are discussed. 


L 


LEFKOFF-HAGIUS, Roxanne and Charlotte H. MA- 
SON (1993), Characteristic, Beneficial, and Image 
Attributes in Consumer Judgments of Similarity and 
Preference (June), 100-110. 


This article investigates the assumption that similar products are 
similarly liked. An examination of previous research reveals a subtle 
discrepancy—what is important to consumers when judging the 
similarity of products does not necessarily match what is important 
to them when evaluating products for purchase. In an empirical 
study, we examine this discrepancy and focus on the role of different 
kinds of attributes. We find that beneficial attributes were relatively 
more important in preference assessments than in similarity judg- 
ments. Alternatively, characteristic attributes were relatively less 
important in preference assessments than in similarity judgments. 
Unexpectedly, image attributes were relatively less important in 
preference assessment than in similarity judgments. These results 
provide insights into why “me too” products may not succeed. 


LEHMANN, Donald R. see Corfman, Kim P. (June 1993) 
LEHMANN, Donald R. see Pan, Yigang (June 1993) 
LEIGH, Thomas W. see Celsi, Richard L. (June 1993) 
LIM, Jeen-Su see Darley, William K. (December 1993) 
LOWREY, Tina M. see Otnes, Cele (September 1993) 


LYNCH, John G. see Simmons, Carolyn J., Jr. (Septem- 
ber 1993) 


LYNN, Michael, George M. ZINKHAN, and Judy 
HARRIS (1993), Consumer Tipping: A Cross- 
Country Study (December), 478-488. 


Tipping differs from most economic transactions in that consumers 
who tip are paying a nonobligatory amount for a service that has 
already been received. Academic research on this unique yet per- 
vasive consumer behavior has focused on the determinants of in- 
dividuals’ tipping decisions. Little attention has been directed at 
macrolevel issues such as cross-country differences in tipping prac- 
tices and norms. This article addresses this deficiency by presenting 
and testing the theory that cross-country differences in the prev- 
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alence of tipping reflect cross-country differences in values. Results 
of the study generally support the theory. 


M 


MACLACHLAN, Douglas L. see Abeele, Piet Vandeen 
(March 1994) 


MANO, Haim and Richard L. OLIVER (1993), Assessing 
the Dimensionality and Structure of the Consump- 
tion Experience: Evaluation, Feeling, and Satisfaction 
(December), 451-466. 


This article examines the underlying dimensionality of three aspects 
of the postconsumption experience—product evaluation, product- 
elicited affect, and product satisfaction. In addition, the article in- 
tegrates these concepts through a suggested causai framework. Stu- 
dents evaluated either a high- or a low-involvement product in 
current use, reported affective responses evoked by it, and assessed 
their levels of product-derived satisfaction. Analysis shows that 
two primary dimensions of product evaluation—utilitarian and 
hedonic judgment—can be viewed as causally antecedent to two 
dimensions of affect-pleasantness and arousal—and to product 
satisfaction. Implications of the conceptual framework and em- 
pirical findings for the study of consumption events are discussed. 


MARTIN, Ingrid M. see Folkes, Valerie S. (December 
1993) 


MASON, Charlotte H. see Lefkoff-hagius, Roxanne (June 
1993) 


MATULICH, Erika see Moorman, Christine (September 
1993) 


MAZUMDAR, Tridib and Sung Youl JUN (1993), Con- 
sumer Evaluations of Multiple versus Single Price 
Change (December), 441-450. 


This article examines how consumer evaluations of multiple price 
changes differ from the evaluation of a single price change of an 
equal amount. Consistent with R. Thaler’s theory about segregation 
versus integration of gains and losses, we find that multiple price 
decreases are evaluated more favorably than a single price decrease 
and multiple price increases are evaluated more unfavorably than 
a single price increase. However, these effects are moderated by 
consumer price uncertainty and relative magnitude of the prices 
being evaluated. Because price-uncertain consumers consider higher 
ranges of prices acceptable, they are less unfavorable to multiple 
price increases and more favorable to multiple price decreases than 
certain consumers. Moreover, when the magnitude of one price is 
very small relative to other prices, consumers’ preference for mul- 
tiple price decreases (relative to a single price decrease) is reduced. 
However, this effect is not found when there are price increases. 


MCCARTHY, Michael S. see Heath, Timothy B. (March 
1994) 


MENON, Geeta (1993), The Effects of Accessibility of 
Information in Memory on Judgments of Behavioral 
Frequencies (December), 431-440. 


This article examines the process by which behavioral frequency 
judgments are generated in consumer surveys. The results from 
three experiments indicate that the regu'arity (periodicity of oc- 
currences) and the similarity (idiosyncrisy of the content of oc- 
currences) of a frequently occurring behavior determine (a) the 
accessibility of the requisite information in memory, and therefore 
the process by which the judgment is generated, and (/) the accuracy 
of the associated frequency report. Further, the use of heuristics 
such as rates of occurrence result in more accurate frequency judg- 





ments than the use of recall-and-count strategies based on episodic 
recall. 


MOORMAN, Christine and Erika MATULICH (1993), 


A Model of Consumers’ Preventive Health Behaviors: 
The Role of Health Motivation and Health Ability 
(September), 208-228. 


This article develops and tests a model of the individual and joint 
effects of various consumer characteristics on health information 
acquisition behaviors (e.g., using media sources) and health 
maintenance behaviors (e.g., restricting diet). Theory development 
overviews the interdisciplinary literature on health and proposes 
that health motivation independently influences consumers’ pre- 
ventive health behaviors while the effect of health ability on health 
behaviors is moderated by the level of health motivation. This 
theory is tested in a survey of 404 consumers. Results indicate that 
the interaction of health ability and health motivation affects con- 
sumers’ health behaviors. However, mixed results suggest that high 
levels of ability and motivation are not always critical precursors 
to health behaviors; instead, the impact of these characteristics 
depends on the particular health behavior and the specific health 
ability characteristic. Implications for theory and practice are dis- 
cussed. 


MORWITZ, Vicki G., Eric JOHNSON, and David 


SCHMITTLEIN (1993), Does Measuring Intent 
Change Behavior? (June), 46-61. 


Past research has established that, while self-reports of purchase 
intentions can predict behavior, various factors affect the strength 
of the intentions-behavior link. This article explores one such factor: 
the impact of merely measuring intent. Our specific question con- 
cerns the impact of measuring intent on subsequent purchase be- 
havior. Prior research suggests a mere-measurement hypothesis: 
that merely measuring intent will increase subsequent purchase 
behavior. We also suggest a polarization hypothesis: that repeated 
intent questions will have a polarizing effect on behavior. The results 
reveal that the effect of merely asking intent to buy once is an 
increase in the subsequent purchase rate. The effect of repeatedly 
asking intent for those with low levels of intent is a decreased 
propensity to buy with repeated measurements. These two effects 
are reduced given prior experience with the product. The impli- 
cations of these findings and opportunities for future research are 
discussed. 


MOTHERSBAUGH, David L. see Heath, Timothy B. 


(March 1994) 


MUNCH, James M., Gregory W. BOLLER, and John L. 


SWASY (1993), The Effects of Argument Structure 
and Affective Tagging on Product Attitude Forma- 
tion (September), 294-302. 


How do structural and affective elements in persuasive message 
influence consumers’ product beliefs and attitudes? In this article, 
we examine how the logical structure of arguments (provided 
through warrants) influences consumers’ beliefs about product 
claims. Next, we examine how explicit statements about product 
claim desirability (provided through affective tag sentences) influ- 
ence product attitude. Our results show that argument structure 
has a strong effect on consumers’ beliefs. More important, our 
results suggest that consumers’ product attitudes are based on their 
beliefs about product claims, but only when the desirability of 
those claims is made explicit. 
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NAKAMOTO, Kent see Frenzen, Jonathan (December 


1993) 
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OLIVER, Richard L. (1993), Cognitive, Affective, and 


Attribute Bases of the Satisfaction Response (De- 
cember), 418-430. 


An attempt to extend current thinking on postpurchase response 
to include attribute satisfaction and dissatisfaction as separate de- 
terminants not fully reflected in either cognitive (i.e., expectancy 
disconfirmation) or affective paradigms is presented. In separate 
studies of automobile satisfaction and satisfaction with course in- 
struction, respondents provided the nature of emotional experience, 
disconfirmation perceptions, and separate attribute satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction judgments. Analysis confirmed the disconfirmation 
effect and the effects of separate dimensions of positive and negative 
affect and also suggested a multidimensional structure to the affect 
dimensions. Additionally, attribute satisfaction and dissatisfaction 
were significantly related to positive and negative affect, respectively, 
and to overall satisfaction. It is suggested that all dimensions tested 
are needed for a full accounting of postpurchase responses in usage. 


OLIVER, Richard L. see Mano, Haim (December 1993) 
OTNES, Cele, Tina M. LOWREY, and Young Chan KIM 


(1993), Gift Selection for Easy and Difficult Recipi- 
ents: A Social Roles Interpretation (September), 229- 
244. 


Using interpretive techniques, we explore the meaning underlying 
Christmas shoppers’ description of some recipients as “easy” or 
“difficult,” in terms of gift selection. We argue that recipients are 
described as such because they either help or hinder givers’ attempts 
to express specific social roles through exchange. We identify six 
such roles that givers express alone or in combination to each 
recipient on their gift lists. These are the pleaser, the provider, the 
compensator, the socializer, the acknowledger, and the avoider. 
We discuss the implications of our findings and suggest areas worthy 
of further research. 
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PAN, Yigang and Donald R. LEHMANN (1993), The 


Influence of New Brand Entry on Subjective Brand 
Judgments (June), 76-86. 


Previous attraction effect studies show that brand choices are af- 
fected by the entry of a new brand. However, much remains to be 
known as to the causes for this effect. This article explores the 
impact of a new brand entry on consumers’ subjective brand judg- 
ments. Three specific effects were hypothesized and tested, namely, 
range, frequency, and categorization. Results from two experiments 
demonstrate that the new entrant has a significant impact on sub- 
jective brand judgments, brand preferences, and choice. 


PERACCHIO, Laura A. (1993), Young Children’s Pro- 


cessing of a Televised Narrative: Is a Picture Really 
Worth a Thousand Words? (September), 281-293. 


This article examines why young children often exhibit superior 
knowledge acquisition when televised information is presented in 
an audiovisual format than when an audio mode of transmission 
is used. The results indicate that an audio televised presentation 
promotes learning equivalent to that of an audiovisual presentation 
when the audio transmission facilitates both the learning of indi- 
vidual acts or items of the learning of the causal and temporal 
connections between these acts. In addition, knowledge acquisition 
differences between older and younger children for audio televised 
information are eliminated when both types of learning are facil- 
itated. 
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PETERSON, Steven P. and George E. HOFFER (1994), 


The Impact of Airbag Adoption on Relative Personal 
Injury and Absolute Collision Insurance Claims 
(March), 657-662. 


This article examines the impact of airbag adoption on the relative 
injury and absolute collision loss data experiences of automotive 
vehicle lines. The data set consists of every automobile model for 
which overall injury data was published by the Highway Loss Data 
Institute (HLDI) for the 1989-1991 model years. The empirical 
analysis in the article indicates that both relative injury and absolute 
collision losses are never mitigated and usually worsen significantly 
for airbag-equipped cars relative to belt-only equipped models after 
airbag adoption. These results are consistent both with the Peltzman 
hypothesis of drive behavioral changes and at-risk consumers’ 
shifting preference for airbag-equipped models. 


PRICE, Linda L. see Arnould, Eric J. (June 1993) 
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RAMAN, Kalyan (1994), Inductive Inference and Rep- 


lications: A Bayesian Perspective (March), 633-634. 


A probabilistic model is proposed to assess the value of replications. 
The corroboration of a theory is shown to be a function of the 
number of replications, the number of successful outcomes, and 
our initial beliefs. An adaptive control model provides the optimal 
policy for continuing replications, given the accumulated evidence 
for the theory, the precision deemed necessary, and the cost of 
replicating. 


ROSE, Randall L. see Celsi, Richard L. (June 1993) 
ROSS, William T., Jr. and Elizabeth H. CREYER (1993), 


Interpreting Interactions: Raw Means or Residual 
Means? (September), 330-338. 


Interpreting interactions is important in analyzing data generated 
by the ANOVA family of techniques. In this article, we examine 
how to specify the cell means used to describe an interaction. Al- 
though most researchers utilize the raw means that are the output 
of most analysis packages, R. Rosenthal and R. L. Rosnow suggest 
an alternative procedure, removing the treatment effects (and pos- 
sibly the grand means) from the group means and then examining 
the interaction in isolation. We examine why and under what cir- 
cumstances it is appropriate to use residual means to examine 
interactions. How the use of raw means versus residual means 
affects interpreting interactions is examined in the context of a 
demonstration experiment. After that, a procedure for interpreting 
interactions is presented. 


ROTHSCHILD, Michael L. see Brown, Tom J. (June 


1993) 
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SCHMITTLEIN, David see Morwitz, Vicki G. (June 


1993) 


SHAMDASANI, Prem N. see Koslow, Scott (March 
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SHIMP, Terence A., Eva M. HYATT, and David J. 


SNYDER (1993), A Critique of Darley and Lim’s 
‘Alternative Perspective” (December), 496-501. 


This reply challenges W. K. Darley and J.-S. Lim’s conclusions 
that an earlier article of ours misleads consumer researchers about 
the role and treatment of demand artifacts and that our analysis 
regarding G. J. Gorn’s experiments are flawed. We also question 
Darley and Lim’s proposals for minimizing demand artifacts. 


SIMMONS, Carolyn J., Barbara A. BICKART, and John 


G. LYNCH, Jr. (1993), Capturing and Creating 
Public Opinion in Survey Research (September), 
316-329. 


Although consumer researchers often assume that survey responses 
reflect true beliefs, attitudes, and intentions, most recent research 
in social judgment and behavioral decision making suggests that 
people often construct answers to survey questions on the basis of 
their responses to earlier items. A framework proposed by Feldman 
and Lynch suggests that answers are most likely to be constructed 
when the respondent does not have other, more diagnostic inputs 
accessible in memory. Two field experiments conducted during 
the 1988 and 1992 presidential elections support this model. In 
experiment |, when a respondent had voted for one of the can- 
didates in the primary, voting intention was not based on earlier 
survey answers; when a respondent had not voted for these can- 
didates in the primary, voting intention appeared to be constructed. 
Regardless of primary voting behavior, all respondents appeared 
to construct issue opinions. The effect of earlier answers on issue 
opinions decreased as the election neared, consistent with the idea 
that knowledge about the issues increased with time. In experiment 
2, placing questions tapping primary voting behavior first affected 
responses to questions about specific issue opinions, with resulting 
carryover to a later measure of voting intention. We discuss the 
implications of these results for consumer judgment processes and 
for measurement of consumers’ attitudes and intentions. 


SNYDER, David J. see Shimp, Terence A. (December 


1993) 


STERN, Barbara B. (1994), Classical and Vignette Tele- 


vision Advertising Dramas: Structural Models, For- 
mal Analysis, and Consumer Effects (March), 601- 
615. 


This article identifies and analyzes two types of television advertising 
dramas: classical and vignette. Drama criticism in theater, film, 
and television is the source used to identify the elements of ad- 
vertising dramas—narration, plot, story, and character—and to 
propose models of the two different types. The two modeis are 
employed in an empirical analysis of an advertising sample. Con- 
sumer effects of classical and vignette dramas are proposed in terms 
of the attribution theory of persuasion and the elicitation of em- 
pathy versus sympathy responses. 


SWASY, John L. see Munch, James M. (September 1993) 
SWINYARD, William R. (1993), The Effects of Mood, 


Involvement, and Quality of Store Experience on 
Shopping Intentions (September), 271-280. 


This article proposes that consumer mood, involvement level, and 
the quality of the shopping experience have significant effects on 
shopping intentions. Results from a laboratory experiment reveal 
that mood interacts with involvement and shopping experience. 
Involved subjects are found to magnify their evaluations of the 
shopping experience, subjects in good moods evaluate good ex- 
periences still better, and a bad shopping experience appears to 
cause mood-protection mechanisms to fail. Finally, consumer 
mood is shown to be affected by a bad shopping experience. 
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TEPPER, Kelly (1994), The Role of Labeling Processes 


in Elderly Consumers’ Responses to Age Segmen- 
tation Cues (March), 503-519. 


This investigation explores labeling processes underlying age seg- 
mentation cue effects on discount usage intentions. Depth inter- 
views regarding participants’ experiences using senior-citizen-type 
discounts reveals three levels of responsiveness to consumer offer- 
ings promoted with age segmentation cues: rejecting senior citizen 
discounts to avoid self-devaluation, rejecting senior citizen dis- 
counts to avoid stigmatization, and assigning positive meanings 
to the status that promotes senior citizen discount usage. An ex- 
perimental investigation, undertaken to assess the sequential or- 
dering of these levels of responsiveness, reveals that self-devaluation 
and perceived stigma mediate age segmentation cue effects on dis- 
count usage intention only for younger aged elderly. Results lend 
support for a stage model of consumers’ progression through phases 
of responsiveness to “‘senior citizen” labeling. 


TOUCHSTONE, Ellen E. see Koslow, Scott (March 1994) 


TRIPP, Carolyn, Thomas D. JENSEN, and Les CARL- 


SON (1994), The Effects of Multiple Product En- 
dorsements by Celebrities on Consumers’ Attitudes 
and Intentions (March), 535-547. 


This research investigated the effects of number of products en- 
dorsed by a celebrity and number of exposures to the celebrity on 
consumers’ attitudes and purchase intentions. In study 1, using 
print ads as the stimuli, the results revealed that, as the number 
of products endorsed increases consumers’ perceptions of celebrity 
credibility, celebrity likability and attitude toward the ad become 
less favorable. These results were independent of the number of 
exposures to the celebrity. Study 2 explored underlying attribution 
processes associated with consumers’ perceptions of multiple 
product endorsers using depth interviews. The findings are discussed 
from attribution and repetition theory perspectives. 
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WALLENDORF, Melanie and Merrie BRUCKS (1993), 


Introspection in Consumer Research: Implementa- 
tion and Implications (December), 339-359. 


On the basis of a review of introspective methods in other social 
science disciplines, we identify five categories of introspection: (1) 
researcher introspection, (2) guided introspection, (3) interactive 
introspection, (4) syncretic combinations, and (5) reflexivity within 
research. We draw from this literature a set of six methodological 
issues relevant to the conduct of introspection in consumer research. 
Because of the recent publication of consumer behavior papers 
that rely extensively or even exclusively on the researchers’ life 
experiences as data, we consider these methodological issues in 
detail regarding the conduct of researcher introspection. On the 
basis of substantive and methodological developments in other 
categories of introspection, researcher introspection is critiqued in 
terms of data collection and recording issues, its lack of separation 
of the roles of the researcher and introspector, and its exclusive 
focus on one individual. Because of the difficulties of overcoming 
critical methodological limitations inherent in this research ap- 
proach, we conclude that researcher introspection has severely 
limited potential to contribute to future research in consumer be- 
havior. In contrast, we suggest that appropriate use of guided in- 
trospection and reflexivity within research can be used to advance 
theory in consumer behavior. We conclude by discussing the bal- 
ance between openness and rigor necessitated by the pluralistic 
composition of the field of consumer research. 
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